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VICTORY IN TWO FIELDS: 
COMBAT AND RECOVERY’ 


Tuis is Commencement Day, 1942. 
There have been only 75 days like it in all 
the history of the university. There will 
be few days more important in the life of 
each one of you. There is no day more 
important in the life of the university, for 
it is through its graduates that the pur- 
poses of a university are achieved and its 
spirit made to endure and_ reproduce. 
There has been in the University of Cali- 
fornia through all its years a high quality 
of devotion to the finest ideals of education 
and citizenship, but it ean find expression 
only through you. Ina very real sense you 
are the ambassadors of the university, and 
the places to which you choose to go are 
the courts to which you earry Alma Mater’s 
name. 

It is the duty and the privilege, to-day, 
of the faculty, the regents, and the presi- 
dent of the university to carry out an 
ancient custom. As the masters and the 
doctors in the guild of scholastic achieve- 
ment, they bind the newly admitted mem- 
bers, through this public ceremony of 
consecration, to careers of greater useful- 
ness and wide satisfactions to society and 
to themselves than they might otherwise 
know. The acceptance of a degree does 
not end, rather it signifies a commence- 
ment, of an unending educational respon- 
sibility. That is why these exercises bear 

1Commencement address, 1942, University of 
California. 


By 
ROBERT G. SPROUL 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA 


the name they do, and why each of us goes 
forth from this place with a renewed sense 
of obligation to himself and to his fellows. 

While you have been with us we have 
sought, with such cooperation as you have 
been willing to give, to make you into sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and cooperative citi 
zens. We have sought to provide each of 
you with opportunities for maximum self- 
realization, without jeopardizing worthy 
We have sought to 
provide you with skills and knowledge so 
that you might contribute effectively to 


human relationships. 


your own economic well-being, and to the 
production of goods and services needed to 
maintain a high standard of living for our 
people. We have sought to give you appre- 
ciation and understanding of the duties as 
well as the privileges of membership in a 
democratic society. 

We have tried to teach and to clarify the 
quite simple, elementary principles of 
human association, principles which lie at 
the basis of organized society. At bottom, 
the issues which shake the world to-day are 
issues of morals, of human conduct. Men 
and women almost always desire to do right, 
but are so often perplexed as to what is 
right. Sineere and honest persons of 
equally good intentions differ profoundly 
in their views of right and wrong, and it is 
the same with nations. As one of the insti- 
tutions whose duty it is to enlighten and 
inform the conscience of mankind, the uni- 
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versity has not dodged these issues, but has 
sought to shed light on the dim road along 
which man has stumbled, and on which, of 
late, he has blundered so appallingly. 

We have sought, especially, to encourage 
you to experiment with ideas, to think and 
to say What you believe to be true, even if 
it is clearly nonsense, providing it 1s your 
own and not tied to some party line. One 
of the beauties of this university is that 
its students have a high degree of freedom 
to make fools of themselves. Thus and in 
no other way do men and women mature, 
and come usually to conclusions much 
sounder than they could otherwise have 
reached. The process is hard on presidents 
and deans, for some students are arrogant, 
and some are crackbrained, and some are 
malicious, but the discomfort of a president 
is a small price to pay for the making of 
free men, developing their minds without 
coercion except from logic and = cireum- 
stance. 

We have assumed, on this campus, that 
each undergraduate is a responsible indi- 
vidual capable of regulating his life and 
grappling with the problems that affect it. 
By fostering discipline that is largely self- 
imposed, by assuming that, given responsi- 
bilities, most young people will prove to be 
responsible, and by developing a demo- 
eratie environment in which the methods 
of democracy may be mastered, we have 
sought here to prepare the abler citizens 
of the greater United States of to-morrow. 

Now we send you forth, confident in your 
ability to play a far better part in the 
preservation of those things that free men 
hold dear than if you had not known the 
kindly ministry of your Alma Mater. We 
send you forth in what is one of the most 
revolutionary periods in world history, if 
we take into account the vastness of the 
areas and the multitudes of men affected 
by the conflicting philosophies of the time. 
A familiar order of life is on its way out 
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and none can accurately predict the shape 
of things to come. The tremendous cen- 
trifugal force which exists in every gradu- 
ating class is, of course, accentuated this 
year by these conditions of chaos. More 
even than usual, it is true that within an 
hour you will be scattered, never to meet 
again as the same group at any time or 
place on this earth; one will be in Washing- 
ton, another in the Hawaiian Islands, an- 
other in North Africa, perhaps still one or 
two in the desolate wastes of Montgomery, 
Spring or Wall streets. 

As we send you out to-day, we must ask 
many of you to abandon the careers you 
had planned and even the hopes you had 
cherished. Some would ask you to do this 
commiseratingly, saying to vou: ‘‘It’s too 
bad you live in a time when you are ealled 
upon to fight and may be called upon to 
sacrifice your life. You might have made 
a successful salesman or a Post Street prac- 
titioner. And instead you have to do this— 
for what?’’ But I say to you that the 
danger of those who stay at home, in these 
days of war on civilians, is little less than 
yours, and your opportunities are, in sober 
truth, magnificent. You go into combat, 
not simply to abolish human slavery, but 
to wipe out every offense against human 
dignity, be it economic, social, or racial, 
All humanity is in danger to-day, and those 
who go to fight now, are headed for the best 
kind of life that this generation ean realize. 
If that life terminates, at least while it 
was lived it will have been significant, not 
craven, or weak, or stupid, as so many lives 
of other generations have been. There will 
be no slogan ‘‘ Back to normaley’’ for you. 
You will have moments in which everything 
that you attempt or achieve will be of the 
utmost importance to mankind’s faith and 
future. No man could ask a better fate 
than this. 

For this is a time when, in the long- 
range view, ultimate goals are seen clear- 
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The immediate objective, 
of course, is to defeat the enemy, and to 


cut and positive. 


destroy the spirit of tyranny wherever it 
may rear its poisonous head. This is quite 
enough for the moment, but, whether cast 
down by reverses or buoyed up by success, 
we must never forget the deeper issues of 
We are not fighting for the 
muntions makers or the capitalists, though 
Youth Congress and the 
American Student Union deluded so many 
We are 


not fighting for aggrandizement, territorial 


our struggle. 


the American 
of you into thinking we would. 
or otherwise. We have accepted reluct- 
antly but none the less determinedly a 
challenge to the faith by which we live. 
We seek to destroy an enemy who repre- 
sents a kind of life that we believe to be 
false, and evil, and abominable. And when 
he has been destroyed, we shall seek to 
establish a peace that will insure to all men, 
in all lands, of all races and all colors, the 
right 
from fear and want.’’ We fight for liberty 


to ‘‘live out their lives in freedom 


and against slavery; for man’s right to 
think and speak and worship as he will; for 
we and our children’s 


a world in which 


children can live free, fearless, and secure. 


““new 


Hitler cries that he is setting up a 
civilization, a new order’’ in the world, and 
Hirohito the Orient. 


Hitler says in his own words, in his own 


echoes this ery in 


? 


book, that this ‘‘new order’’ is to be based 


on deceit, treachery, false ethnology, regi- 


? 


mentation of the ‘‘master race’’ and slav- 


ery of all others. Here is a frontal attack 
upon Western civilization, and it is having 
Any hope of defeating 
it must rest upon a clear understanding 
of the real that The 
destruction of and monuments, or 


appalling success. 
issue is at stake. 
cities 
of the tools with which we live and work, 
or even of the lives of men, women, and 
children is only incidental; the real issue is 
the 
human society of individuality, freedom, 


the destruction or preservation in 
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and truth. Hitler’s ‘‘new order’’ spells 
death for every essential element of our 
American way of life, for in it the dignity 
of the individual, the supremaey of law, 
and the freedom of mind would be no more. 
It would 
mechanical power, chemistry, gadgets, and 
that 


dust and leave the human race in the utmost 


leave only an empty shell of 


bathtubs, would soon crumble into 
depths of sterile wretchedness. 

We have been shortsighted, slow, and 
weak, ‘‘too little and too late,’ 


we could not believe that, in the modern 


beeause 


world, there could be national leaders who 
would draw upon the resources of deepest 
hell to degrade the human spirit, who would 
the 
science to the support of policies as dia- 
We 


again. In 


divert most hopeful discoveries of 
bolical as they are all embracing. 
not that 
this war we must black out more than the 
We must black 


out the false doctrine that progress comes 


must make mistake 


liehts of houses and cities. 


by pacifism, that soft measures make strong 
nations, that a bigger world ean be the 
product of wishful thinking. War has won 
us our liberties; war has kept them for 
us; war united us as a nation; and war 
to-day is the-only alternative to slavery. 
We must work for good will, but we must 
be diligent in keeping down the forces of 
evil. The faithfulness of allies like China 
must not be forgotten any more than the 
We are 
fighting for larger prizes even than the 


faithlessness of foes like Japan. 
victory of arms. This university has led 
in the building of the temple of democracy 
the world knows as America. It will con- 
tinue to guard the portals of that temple 
and to keep its sacred springs undefiled. 
The future is ominous, but not hopeless. 
Mistakes have been made and will be made. 
afflicted us still 
afflicts us, unbelievable as that may seem. 


Complacency has and 


But the gods are giving us a chance and 


we can still remold the world nearer to 











the heart’s desire. We can—if we will. 


To do so we must, when the victory has 
been won, maintain the spiritual enthusi- 
purpose, the 


asm, the determination of 


clearness of vision which in the stress of 


war we are now developing. The stress 
of the following years of peace will require 


In the diffi- 
cult postwar period, the United States and 


a far more difficult discipline. 


the world will be challenged by acute prob- 
lems, social, economic, and political. Our 
life 
put to tests as serious if not as obvious as 
those of war; tests that will try the intelli- 


cherished democratic way of will be 


gence and the convictions of our people. 
We must produce against that hour leaders 
who will be strong enough and wise enough 
to rise above the passions of the rest of us, 
able to see that the fortuitous alignment 
of nations in any single conflict can not 
forever determine the relations of their 
peoples. 

There is a bigger plan for mankind than 
little 


statesmen, can create, and there are fun- 


any group of politicians, or even 
damental differences of principle involved 
which all the dossiers of diplomacy can not 
obseure. Whoever is to unravel the tangled 
skein after victory has been won will need 
all that knowledge and good will ean econ- 
tribute to the 


What the world must have is leaders with 


thinking power of men. 
singleness of purpose, and followers with 
reserves of spiritual strength; and both 
must know that they are fighting in a just 
cause: leaders and followers who, in a new, 
clear vision born of suffering, will abandon 
the false gods of personal and national 
selfishness, and assert that the safety, the 
liberties, and the souls of all men, whatever 
their origins, are inseparably bound _to- 
gether. 

Giving all-out effort in the war, we must 
at the same time build to win the peace, 
for ends determine means. Therefore you 


who graduate to-day must keep ever before 
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yourselves the continuity of life, never for- 
getting that, whatever may be the dark 
valleys of the intervening months or years, 
there is still for you life beyond those years. 
Here is the challenge to all of us: so to live 
that we may serve to the utmost the task 
immediately ahead and at the same time 
maintain a long view to the future. Only 
through such twofold service can we effec- 
tively serve and preserve safety and peace 
for our nation and for the world. 

Victory must be won in two fields, com- 
bat The 
nations of Europe and Asia will not have 
the 
handle, unaided, either victory or recovery. 
The people of the United States will have 


and recovery. impoverished 


resources, spiritual or material, to 


to lead the way in the just care of veterans, 
in the fair distribution of national income, 
in the reduction of unemployment, in world 
cooperation, and in recognition of the dig- 
Only 
trained the 
facts, trained in analysis, trained in agree- 
ment, trained in leadership, can win these 
larger ends. To these ends you must be 
dedicated, for they represent the highest 


nity and worth of the individual. 
men and women, trained in 


objectives of the civilization we cherish. 
Graduates of the class of 1942, you leave 





this quiet campus to serve a sacred cause 
a world in direct and immediate danger. 
The diplomas you will soon receive, even 
less touched by human hands than usual, 
They 
are solemn testimonials of service rendered 
to the spirit of learning; they are commis- 
sions of loyalty ever more to be devoted to 
the spirit of democracy. The thunder of 
guns is heard round the world. It is for 
you, young men and women, to carry on to 
The forward 


are not ‘‘mere scraps of paper.’’ 


victory that will mean peace. 
march has been sounded, and you advance 
to the drumbeats of war, but there is the 
light of the future in your eyes. God speed 


you in your great work. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
THE BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


Once more the University of Chicago has 
shown its pioneering leadership of Ameri- 
ean edueation. It has organized a program 
of comprehensive courses for freshmen and 
sophomores and has decided to award the 
baccalaureate degree to students at the 
point in their careers at which they have 
completed the essentials of general educa- 
tion and are prepared for specialization in 
academie or practical pursuits. 

Opposition has been voiced in some quar- 
ters to this program on the ground that it 
threatens to debase a standardized degree. 
In support of the contention that the bac- 
calaureate degree is standardized, it has 
been necessary to set aside all consideration 
of the contents and quality of edueation 
and to depend entirely on the assertion that 
four years of residence at an institution 
calling itself a ‘‘college’’ is the sole basis 
on which the baccalaureate degree should 
be granted. Another type of opposition 
emanates from the president of Hamilton 
In The New York Times, May 31, 
he claimed that the Chicago plan ‘‘is simi- 
lar to and modeled upon the organization of 
German education from 1809 to 1918, an 


organization based upon a class system of 


College. 


society, as opposed to a democratie system.’’ 


A brief review of the salient points in 
the history of American education shows 
how fully justified is the recognition of 
general education as a phase of education 
distinet and different from specialized edu- 
cation. Such a review also shows the 
appropriateness of awarding the _ bacca- 
laureate degree at the end of general edu- 
cation, that is, at the end of a well-organized 
junior-eollege curriculum. 

The roots of the educational system of 
the United States reach back into colonial 
times. The early European settlers on this 


continent established two school systems, 
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By 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


similar to those which they had known in 
the Old World. 


common schools, was designed for the edu- 


One system, that of the 


cation of the sons and daughters of the 
common people. It was a system of rudi- 
mentary, vernacular, community schools. 
It is important to note that it was demo- 
eratie in that it provided education for all 
young people by enrolling both boys and 
girls up to the age of twenty-one. 

The other school system was exclusively 
for boys. It was designed for the eduea- 
tion of the sons of the professional classes 
and for the education of boys who aspired 
to enter the professions, at first the clergy. 
It consisted of the Latin schools and the 
colleges. The Latin schools were not seecon- 
dary schools in the present-day sense of the 
term; they gave only a primary knowledge 
The 


They were 


of the classical languages. colleges 
continued classical training. 
essentially secondary schools. They ae- 
cepted boys twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
As late as 1832 a quarter of 


the members of. the entering class of Har- 


years of age. 


vard College, the strongest of the colleges, 
were less than fifteen and a half years of 
The older members of the class came 
often 


age. 


with miscellaneous preparations, 
gained through the personal tutoring of 
charitable clergymen. 

A long process of evolution has resolved 
the originally dual school system into a unit 
system. It is interesting to note in passing 
that in 


Europe have been struggling to develop 


recent years all the nations of 
unit systems of education of the general 


pattern which now exists in this country. 


The evolutionary process which broke 
down the separation between the two 
branches of the colonial system began 


before the Revolutionary War. A single 


reference to pre-national movements must 
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suffice. Benjamin Franklin, who was very 
critical of the colleges of his day, proposed 
and, with the aid of some of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, organized a school which 
offered to boys who were to become mer- 
chants and handeraftsmen a non-classical 
education of higher grade than that offered 
by the ordinary common schools. History, 
natural science, and literature were the 
typical, liberal elements of the curriculum 
of this school. 

After the Revolutionary War and espe- 
cially with the upsurge of national spirit 
that followed the War of 1812 there was 
clear recognition among leaders in Ameri- 
can life that the very existence of a demo- 
cratic nation depended on improved educa- 
tion of the common people. The first efforts 
of such men as Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard, and John Pierce were directed to the 
better organization of the common schools. 
The reformers replaced the traditional 
common school, which accepted pupils up 
to twenty-one years of age, by a graded, 
eight-year, community school, the school 
now known as the ‘‘elementary school.’’ 
They also established normal schools for 
the professional preparation of teachers of 
the elementary schools. 

The colleges, with their classical tradi- 
tions, were not party to these reforms of 
common-school education. They offered no 
assistance in preparing teachers for the 
common schools. They continued to rep- 
resent aristocratic exclusiveness, an educa- 
tional ideal borrowed from the elass-con- 
trolled society of Europe. 

Between 1800 and 1870 provision was 
made by a new type of secondary schools 
for the edueation of older pupils who could 
not enroll in the elementary schools. These 
new schools were the academies. They 
flourished in all parts of the country. They 
were tuition schools, conducted for the most 
part as private boarding schools. They 
received pupils who had completed such 


rudimentary courses as were made avail- 
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able in the community elementary schools. 
By 1850 there were more than 6,000 of these 
institutions in the United States, enrolling 
more than 250,000 students. The academies 
did not escape altogether the influence of 
tradition. They usually offered some 
courses in the classical languages, but the 
chief fact about their programs of instrue- 
tion was that they aimed to give general 
education of the type that Franklin had 
advocated and that the American people 
wanted. They gave courses in such subjects 
as English literature, history, public speak- 
ing, music, painting, accounting, and sur- 
veying. The academies were, as contrasted 
with the classical colleges, people’s colleges. 
{nthusiasm for advaneed education 
among pioneer settlers in the new states 
west of the Allegheny Mountains expressed 
itself further through the establishment of 
a number of state-supported universities. 
Another significant movement in the 
direction of popular education received 
national support during the War between 
the States. For some decades before that 
war, agriculture, the leading industry of 
the times, had been recognized as in need 
of guidance of a more intelligent type than 
eould be given by ordinary citizens with- 
out special education. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘*Essay,’’ in which he attacked the classies 
and advocated education in science, and 
which was published in 1859, attracted 
far more attention in this country than it 
did in England, where it was written. In 
1862 Congress made large grants of land 
to the states with which to establish insti- 
tutions for the cultivation of the science 
of agriculture and for the dissemination of 
this science and the mechanie arts among 


? 


the people. 

The land-grant colleges not only devel- 
oped the science of agriculture but also 
became the centers for the stimulation of 
scientific studies of all types. A new era 
of intellectual life was opening. 

The classical colleges were not wholly 
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unaffected by the evolutionary steps which 
were taken in the reorganization of common 
schools and the establishment of academies, 
state universities, and land-grant colleges. 
They slowly expanded their course offer- 
ines to include history, modern languages, 
and natural science, but in the main they 
adhered to tradition and stoutly defended 
the classical studies, insisting that these 
were and would be for all time the core of 
liberal culture. 

The institution which was ultimately to 
eliminate utterly the duality of the Ameri- 
can educational system came into existence 
in the years following 1870. It was the 
free, public high school. Some people think 
of this institution as a direct descendant 
To be sure, the early 
high schools were influenced by tradition, 
them. 


of the Latin school. 


as had been the academies before 
‘They devoted much of their energies to in- 
struction in the elassical studies, but they 
included in addition and increasingly the 
more liberal, popular courses which had 
characterized the academies. They began 
early to emphasize the sciences. 

The free, public high schools were op- 
posed by the heads of the academies, the 
leaders in collegiate institutions, and some 
They had to fight for their 
existence in the courts, but, as the years 


taxpayers. 


have passed, they have acquired a momen- 
tum that has swept away obstacle after 
obstacle in the path of universal popular 
participation in post-elementary education. 

The history of the free, public high 
schools of the United States needs no de- 
tailed treatment here. 
of Edueation of the United States reports 
that in 1890 there were nine subjects in 
There are 
now more than two hundred fifty. The 
pupil institutions 
amounted to approximately a quarter of 
a million in 1890, when statistics were first 
collected. That population is now approxi- 
The 


The Commissioner 


the curriculum of these schools. 
population of these 


mately seven million. instructional 
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program and the enrollment of the free, 
publie high schools have established records 
of rapid expansion unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. 

For a time the colleges held back any 
radical change and were able with a large 
measure of success to dictate to the high 
schools what their programs of instruction 
domination of 


be, but secondary 


edueation by colleges is long since a thing 


should 
of the past. In many of the larger centers 
of population the public secondary-school 
systems have made themselves further in- 
dependent by opening thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades. The colleges at first tried 
to control what was offered in publie junior 
colleges by refusing recognition to students 
from these institutions unless they followed 
strictly the pattern of freshman and sopho- 
more courses in the lower divisions of state 
universities and liberal-arts colleges.  To- 
day the junior colleges no longer give 
serious heed to the dictates of the colleges. 
They have abandoned very largely the 
classieal curriculum and are giving truly 
liberal courses. 

Three statements may be made pointing 
out important elements of the situation in 
which Americar colleges find themselves at 
the present time. 

First, the very existence of many colleges 
is threatened because they do little more 
than duplicate courses now given in sec- 
The 


peared almost overnight because they could 


ondary schools. academies disap- 
not compete with the free, public high 
schools even when these institutions were 
primitive in their equipments. Now many 
high schools have laboratories, shops, li- 
staffs that better than 


those of neighboring colleges. 


braries, and are 

Second, in order to maintain themselves 
in the face of the rising level of courses 
in secondary schools, eolleges have been 
foreed to provide for junior and senior stu- 
series of special 


dents a miscellaneous 


eourses which can in no sense of the word 








; 
: 
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be classed as traditional liberal-arts courses. 
It is possible in most well-equipped colleges 
for upper classmen to secure credits in law 
and medicine. They can prepare for 
careers as journalists, certified accountants, 
business managers, or agriculturists and 
have their special achievements indicated 
in footnotes on the diplomas which they 
receive from institutions that describe 
themselves as liberal-arts colleges. 

Third, a great many colleges are now 
devoting a large share of their total 
energy to direct competition with publiecly- 
supported teacher-preparing institutions. 
They are, as a result, dependent for their 
programs of instruction on the trends in 
publie education. 

It is nothing less than a misfortune that 
some college administrators fail to under- 
stand what has been happening in Ameri- 
can education and to see the advantages 
that would come to them and to the eduea- 
tional system of the country if they would 
frankly give up the attempt to defend the 
traditional position of aristoeratic exclu- 
siveness that has long characterized colleges 
but is no longer tenable. 

The Chicago program points the direc- 
tion which colleges should follow if they are 
to fit into the educational system of the 
country. They should organize two years 
of general education and award the bac- 
calaureate degree to students who complete 
these years. They should organize the 
upper levels of their work probably in a 
three-year unit, giving specialized eduea- 
tion of various kinds which will lead to a 
master’s degree. 

Such a program as that now adopted by 
the University of Chieago is entirely in 
keeping with trends in university organiza- 
tion as well as with trends in secondary 
education. 

When, in 1892, President Harper estab- 


lished the University of Chicago, he drew a 
sharp distinction between what he at first 
of the college 


” 


ealled the ‘‘lower division 
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and the last two years of the college. The 
last two years he classified as directly re- 
lated to the graduate school. He spent 
much energy in stimulating the organiza- 
tion of junior colleges in different parts of 
the country with the idea that these would 
become feeders to the senior college at Chi- 
cago. The better students were to be given 
their general education at these feeders 
and were then to be sent to Chicago, where 
they would find the facilities and leader- 
ship necessary for advanced university 
studies. 

At the Johns Hopkins University, at the 
state universities of California and Mis- 
sourl, and at Stanford University, the effort 
was made to conserve funds for the support 
of advanced scholarly work by eliminating 
or reducing expenditures for freshman and 
sophomore courses. It seemed to leaders in 
university education that only in this way 
could American institutions of the highest 
education be adequately supported. 

At Harvard and Columbia, President 
Eliot and President Butler urged that the 
strictly general program of education be 
completed in a shorter period than the con- 
ventional four years of college residence in 
order that students might gain the advan- 
tages of earlier and more effective speciali- 
zation. 

None of these early efforts attained their 
full purpose. The reasons why they did 
not are obvious. Secondary schools have 
expanded so rapidly and have attempted 
so much in the effort to meet popular de- 
mands that they have not been able to 
perfect a program of general education. 
The colleges have not co-operated with the 
other units of the educational system. 
They have duplicated the courses provided 
in public schools. They have refused to 
change their practices so as to contribute 
to the evolution of a well-integrated plan 
of American education. They have taken 
on certain phases of specialized education 
without distinguishing between these and 
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veneral education. In short, progress has 
been delayed because much-needed read- 
justments blocked 


which have kept themselves aloof from eur- 


were by institutions 
rent trends. 

In the meantime, two perfectly definite 
movements have gone irresistibly forward. 
Secondary education has now become avail- 
able to practically every adolescent. It is 
making strides in the direction of greatly 
improved quality. No less important and 
striking is the fact that American universi- 
ties have rapidly matured. The time is 
past when scholars from this country have 
to go abroad to secure the highest grade 
of academic work. The secondary schools, 
the junior colleges, and the universities are 
at the point where they are eager, and will 
shortly be able, to organize a fully eco-ordi- 
nated edueational system. What are the 
colleges willing to do? 


The University of Chicago, equipped 


Pwemt@... 
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within its own organization with all levels 
of education and guided by its experience 
through fifty years, is more fortunately 
situated than most institutions. It has 
been able to develop and test a complete 
It has done 
its duty by that 


unifies elementary, secondary, and higher 


plan of internal readjustment. 
organizing a program 


education and gives to each its proper 
assignment of time and its due recognition 
in credentials of completion. It has reached 
the stage where it can now earry out fully 
the plan that President Harper somewhat 
vaguely foresaw as inevitable. It has re- 
stored the baccalaureate degree to its origi- 
nal and legitimate meaning. It has pushed 
aside all the purely accidental and arbi- 
trary impediments to unity which were 
once interposed by ancient eclassieal and 
aristocratic traditions. It has marked out 
the path which institutions must follow 


because of compelling historical trends. 





AN IMPORTANT REPORT ON POST- 
WAR TRAINING 
THE training or retraining of 15,000,000 


Americans for peacetime jobs at the end of the 
war is an educational task in which American 
colleges and universities and the American 
public-school system must obviously play an all- 
important role. <A timely recognition of this 
plain duty led last March to the organization of 
a Commission on Post-War Training and Ad- 
justment by the Institute of Adult Edueation, 
The 


task can be successfully completed if work is 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


started now, according to a report of the com- 
mission, just released. Financed by federal 
funds, the program should be chiefly the con- 
cern and responsibility of individual institutions 
and communities. 

The 


Homer Anderson, superintendent of schools, St. 


commission includes such members as 


Louis; W. M. Cooper, director of summer and 
extension courses, Hampton (Va.) Institute; 


Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens Institute 


of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) ; L. H. Dennis, 
Voeational As 
sociation; Guy. Stanton Ford, president emeri 
Lilian M. 


Gilbreth, professor of management, Purdue Uni- 


executive secretary, American 


tus, University of Minnesota; 


versity; I. L. Kandel, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Kdwin 
A. Lee, dean, School of Edueation, University 
(Los David ¥. 


Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore. 


of California Angeles); and 
Such fields as adult education, labor, industry, 
university extension, work camps, Negro educa- 
tion, library service, health, and rehabilitation 
are represented by the commission’s personnel. 
The report has been issued as the result of a 
Morse A. Cart 


wright, executive officer of the institute, and 


six-day conference called by 


presided over by George D. Strayer, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers College. The 
Wartime Commission of the U. 8S. Office of Edu 
cation approved the conference, and the report 
will be submitted to this body, which later may 


join in the findings. 
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The commission foresees three chief groups 
of Americans as needing help in postwar period 

men and women discharged from the armed 
services, displaced war workers, and the war- 
disabled. The last group will include the victims 
of industrial aecidents and civilian-defense ef- 
forts as well as those injured in battle. At 
least 29,000,000 Americans, the commission be- 
lieves, will be in our fighting services or in our 
war plants, and when peace comes from 15,000,- 
000 to 20,900,000 of them will be in “a process 
of eeonomie and social change.” 

In the judgment of the commission, planning 
should begin at once, and whatever plans are 
made should involve consultation and co opera- 
tive action on the part of local, state, and federal 
agencies and authorities. The eommission sug- 
gests local councils and state and federal con- 
ferences. It recommends that definite steps to 
develop a co-ordinated program should follow 
these preliminary meetings. 

On the federal level co-operating agencies should 
understand each other’s basie objectives and those 
specific functions pertinent to the program. They 
should then draw up in writing working agreements 
with regard to mutual participation on a nation- 
wide basis, and transmit such agreements to all 
responsible officers throughout their organizations. 
Regional, state, and loeal officials should then de- 
velop working agreements at their respective levels 
in terms of the general pattern. 

The problem [however] should be chiefly one for 
community action. It is to a community that dis- 
charged soldiers and workers will return. It is in 
a community that they will find occupational se- 
curity. Cities and counties thus are the units which 
should play the most active roles in vocational and 


other adjustments. 


While the public schools are represented as 
the most convenient and widely spread centers 
around which work ean be organized, all com- 
munity agencies that can be employed in training 
should take an active part in the program. 
These include industrial plants, labor unions, 
libraries, and social-work organizations. 

The commission recommends that the U. S. 
Office of Edueation act as the federal agent for 
the disbursing of federal funds through the 
states to the loealities. 

A limited number of copies of the report (a 
document of 54 pages) will be available. Re- 


quests should be addressed to the Institute of 
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Adult Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
A NEW ORGANIZATION OF TEXT- 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

On June 15, representatives of 28 textbook 
publishers met in New York City and formed 
an association to be known as the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. 

The institute will not attempt to deal with 
trade practices within the industry. Its chief 
objective, as stated in its constitution, is “to 
study and seek to reach a constructive solution 
of all problems having to do with the use of 
Among 


” 


textbooks as the tools of learning. 
other objectives, it will seek to “promote better 
understanding by the publie of the place and the 
need of the textbook in American edueation”; 
it will formulate a public-relations program to 
increase the public service rendered by the text- 
book publishers; it will encourage and co- 
operate in stimulating research on textbooks and 
on teaching problems directly affecting the use 
of textbooks; it will “assist in helping to win 
the war and the peace that will follow by co- 
operating with our national government and its 
agencies.” 

Dudley R. Cowles, president, D. C. Heath and 
Company, was elected president of the institute. 
Other officers chosen were as follows: first vice- 
president, George P. Brett, Jr., president, the 
Maemillan Company; second-vice president, 
Murray N. Parker, president, Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Company; secretary, Edw. H. Kenerson, a 
director of Ginn and Company; treasurer, Burr 
L. Chase, president, Silver Burdett Company. 
The executive committee is made up of the 
president and the secretary, ex officiis, and 
James G. Stradling, vice-president, the John C. 
Winston Company; R. C. MeNamara, vice- 
president, Scott, Foresman and Company; J. W. 
Prater, vice-president, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

The complete list of textbook publishers join- 
ing the Institute is as follows: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company; Follett Publishing 
Company; Ginn and Company; the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company; Harcourt, Brace and Company; 
Harper and Brothers; D, C. Heath and Company ; 
Henry Holt and Company; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Laidlaw Brothers; Lyons and Carnahan; the 
Maemillan Company; McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
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ing Company ; Charles E. Merrill Company; New 
son and Company; Noble Noble Publishers, 
Ine.; Rand MeNally and Company; Row, Peterson 
and Company; William H. Sadlier, Ine.; Benj. H. 
Sanborn and Company; Scott, Foresman and Com 
pany; Silver Burdett Company; the Southern Pub 
the Steck Company; Webster 
Publishing Company; John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; 
the John C. Winston Company; World Book Com 


and 


lishing Company; 


pany. 


This organization grew out of a survey of 
textbook problems undertaken by a 


New England publishers in 1940. 


group of 
Reports of 
this study were given at the Conference on 
Textbook Problems held in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Atlantie City, 
1941, and again at a publishers’ meeting held at 


Administrators in February, 


the time of the NEA convention in Boston in 
July of the same year. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMI- 
NATIONS, 1942-43 


RYANS, Na- 


tional Committee on Teacher Examinations, has 


Davip G, executive secretary, 
sent to ScHooL AND Society the following letter 


regarding the committee’s program for the 


coming year: 


We have been receiving a number of inquiries 
regarding the next administration of the National 
Teacher Examinations. The original subvention 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching provided for the continuance of 
the National Teacher Examinations over a three- 
year period. Accordingly, three annual editions of 
the examinations were prepared and administered 
in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 


who have written us apparently gained the false 


Some of the individuals 


impression that the examinations might not be 
administered again and inquire of arrangements 
that may be made for their continuance. Others 


have taken it for granted that the examinations 
would be continued and have asked simply where 
and on what dates the 1943 administration would 
take place. 

National Teacher Examination 
program will be continued in 1943. 


Of course, the 
A canvass of a 
number of school systems has led us to name Fri 
day and Saturday, March 12 and 13, 1943, as the 
It is still too 
early for us to announce a complete list of ex- 
amining centers. 


dates for the next administration. 


Another item which may be of interest to the 


readers of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY with 


has to do 
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The 
plans of the American Council on Edueation for 


the composition of the National Committee. 


the project provided for a rotation of membership 


on the committee. Accordingly, the membership 
W. Board 


man, professor of education, University of Minne 


has been somewhat revised recently. C. 
sota, became a member of the committee last fall 
This spring the following educators accepted mem 
Doak 8S. president, 


State College for Women; Alonzo G. Grace, com 


bership: Campbell, Florida 
missioner of education, Connecticut; and Roseoe IL. 
West, president, New Jersey State Teachers Col 
lege, Trenton. 

Other members of the committee who will con 
tinue to serve for terms of varying length are: 
A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Phila 
delphia (chairman); Leslie R. Gregory, principal, 
State Normal School (Fredonia, N. Y.); James L. 
Hanley, superintendent of schools, Providence; H. 
Charles H. 


Cleveland; 


E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College; 
Lake, superintendent of 
George F. Zook (ex officio), president, ACE. 


schools, and 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ACCELERATES 
ITS PROGRAM OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

for the degree of 


THE Master of 


Arts in Teaching, established at Harvard Uni- 


program 


versity in 1936, has been so reorganized that 
competent students from good colleges may ob 
tain the degree after one year of graduate study 
at the university. By a rearrangement of the 
material covered in fundamental courses in edu 
cation (educational psychology, educational 
measurement, philosophy of edueation, secon 
dary education, and principles of teaching), this 
part of the program can be covered in 24 
semester hours, or three quarters of a full year 
of graduate work. The other quarter of the 
year will be devoted to advanced work in the 
subject to be taught. Students who have had 
good training in edueation as undergraduates 
may devote more than a quarter of their gradu 
ate year to the study of 
related field. 


Undergraduates in Harvard College and Rad 


their subject or a 


cliffe College may now enter an integrated five- 
vear program leading to the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the degree, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, at the end of the 
fifth year. Decision to enter this program must 
be made at the close of the sophomore year. 
Fields of concentration (majors) have been re- 
cognized in the teaching of the classies, Eng- 











, 
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lish, fine arts, mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
ruages, music, the natural seiences, and the 
social sciences. 

These changes constitute a somewhat radical 
departure from the former university program 
for the education of teachers. No change of 
principle or aim is involved, but the work has 
been brought together into a more coherent 
scheme and the degree has been made much more 
accessible. The program is still under the joint 
direction of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and the Faeulty of Edueation. James Bryant 
Conant, president of the university, is chairman 
of the Administrative Board under which the 
work is conducted. Henry W. Holmes, formerly 
dean of the Graduate School of Edueation and 
now chairman of the Committee on Edueational 


Relations, is secretary of the board. 


CAMPUS AND BUILDING FACILITIES 
OFFERED FOR TRAINING OF 
RECRUITS 

THE vast expansion of the aviation program 
has given to the college campuses and college 
buildings a distinet military value, and natur- 
ally the request of aviation officials for space 
on college and university campuses where re- 
eruits for the service ean be given “a physical 
conditioning course and other preliminary train- 
ing before beginning flight instruction” is an- 
swered with wholehearted concurrence on the 
part of the institutions concerned. 

Colby College (Waterville, Me.) has offered 
the government its new Mayflower Hill campus 
for the duration of the war, as recently stated 
by Franklin W. Johnson, president of the col- 
lege. Besides acres of “rolling fields and woods” 
in a section containing “many miles of roads 
without heavy traffic,” which would be available 
for marching purposes, the campus includes 
“about 14 acres of prepared athletic fields.” 

The buildings on the new campus are only 
partially eompleted—two men’s dormitories, the 
Roberts Union, the Lorimer Memorial Chapel, 
a women’s union and gymnasium and a dormi- 
tory for women. How many of these can be 
used and the desirable modifications in the re- 
maining construction of the buildings will be 
determined after conferences with the naval au- 
thorities. The first three will furnish sleeping 


and dining facilities for 500 men at a time. 


Speaking of Colby’s reaction to the govern- 
ment’s request, President Johnson said: 


Although such a use of these beautiful buildings 
was farthest from our minds while we were plan- 
ning and watching them rise, we realize that this is 
just one of the many cherished dreams that people 
must put on the shelf for the time being. We must 
first win this war—and then Colby College will be 
ready to complete and occupy its new campus on 
Mayflower Hill. 

On April 17, at Columbia University, 300 stu- 
dent officers of the Navy occupied Furnald Hall 
to be trained for ensign commissions under the 
V-7 plan (attending classes held aboard the 
Prairie State, anchored in the Hudson River). 
A number of university classrooms were also 
used by them. Regularly, at the conclusion of 
each 90-day course, the students, who have been 
recruited from all over the nation, receive com- 
missions and are assigned to active duty. New 
trainees take their places in the dormitory, but 
the Furnald Hall residents remain one month 
longer because their “indoctrination program” 
will not have been completed before their ar- 
rival at the university. After August 15, 
Johnson Hall, which “will be outfitted to ae- 
commodate 600 men,” will be used for the re- 
eruits, and Furnald Hall will become the resi- 
dence of students and faculty members formerly 
assigned to Johnson Hall. At the same time 
East Hall, which will accommodate some of the 
V-7 classes, will also be turned over to the Navy. 
Although the buildings will remain under the 
university’s management, Johnson and East 
halls will be used by the Navy for the duration 


” 


of the war. 


A REVISION OF “SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY’S” SUMMER 
PROGRAM 

In ScHOOL AND Society, June 6, it was an- 
nounced that the journal would continue at full 
size throughout the summer instead of at half- 
size as during the summers of 1940 and 1941. 
In making this announcement it was stated that 
the journal had been “in the black” since July 
1, 1941. This statement was based on a mis- 
interpretation of the treasurer’s report as given 
at the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, Ine., February 21. 
It seems, however, that the statement was not 








1942 


June 2, 


strictly true as some of the summer bills of 1941 
were paid out of the balance remaining from 
the final grant of the Carnegie Corporation. 
The journal, however, has been entirely self- 
supporting since September 1, 1941, and a 
balanee remains from earned income to help 
meet the expenses of the present summer. 
Notwithstanding this favorable financial con- 
dition, it has been deemed advisable to issue 
sever: numbers of reduced size (16 text pages in- 


stead of 28), beginning with the number for 
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July 18. The chief reason for this decision lies 
in the gravely increased seriousness of the war 
situation and the uncertainty of the war’s effect 
during the coming year upon the colleges and 
universities, from which the journal derives its 
chief support. The seven numbers of reduced 
size this summer compare with 13 such num- 
bers last summer. The general policy of having 
numbers of reduced size during the summer was 
approved by a referendum vote of the members 
of the SAE, Ine., in the spring of 1940. 


Notes and News... 





that Belmont 
Farley’s report on the Denver convention of 
Pub- 
lication is thus unavoidably delayed until next 


week. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY regrets 


the NEA was delayed in transmission. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Tue REVEREND JOHANNES KNUDSEN, former 
instructor, Grand View College (Des Moines), 
has been appointed to the presidency, to sue- 
ceed Alfred C. Nielsen, who resigned recently 
to become dean, Grand View Junior College. 


Joun E. Gray has been appointed president, 
Lamar College (Beaumont, Tex.), to sueceed D. 
W. Boitnott, who will become director, division 
of liberal arts, after having served eighteen 
years in the presidency. F. 8. Braden, former 
dean of men, has been named dean of guidance, 
and is sueceeded by R. M. Hodgkiss, director of 
athleties; O. B. Archer, director, division of 
science, has been promoted to the deanship of 
Mrs. B. H. Fonville, who has 


served as dean of women for the past ten years, 


the night school. 


will be relieved of her administrative duties to 
devote full time to her work as head of the de- 
partment of speech and dramaties. A successor 


has not as yet been appointed. 


GEORGE E. Dorson, registrar and director of 
personnel, San Diego (Calif.) State College, 
has been Beach 
(Calif.) Junior College, to sueceed John L. 
Lounsbury, whose appointment as president, 
San 


appointed president, Long 


sernardino Junior College, was reported 


« 


in ScHoou AND Society, April 25. 





THE VERY REVEREND W. CoLEMAN NEVILS, 

. . e ° , ‘ 4 
S.J., 1s the acting rector, University of Seranton 
(Pa.), whieh is now under the administration 


and management of the Society of Jesus. 


BuRNHAM N. DELL, assistant dean of the eol 
lege, Princeton University, has been appointed 
Radelitfe Heer- 


mance, who is relinquishing the deanship after 


dean of freshmen, to sueceed 


seventeen years of service, but who will con 
Alexander A. 
Nikolsky has been appointed associate profes 


tinue as director of admissions. 


sor of aeronautical engineering; George F. 


Bush, of the George Washington University, 
assistant professor of graphies; and Alfred T. 
Goble, of Alfred (N. Y.) University, and Ed 
ward C. Campbell, of State Teachers College 
(Duluth), visiting assistant professors of phys 
ics. Avery Leiserson, of the School of Publie 
and International Affairs, has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor. 


THE REVEREND STEPHEN A. Muucany, S.J., 
has been appointed dean of freshmen, Boston 
College, sueceeding the Reverend John J. Long, 
S.J., who is awaiting a commission as an Army 


chaplain. 


J. Louris ApAMs, head of the department of 


business administration, Shenandoah College 


(Dayton, Va.), has been appointed dean and 


director of publie relations. 


CHRISTOPHER BROWNE GARNETT, JR., asso 


ciate professor of philosophy, has been ap 
pointed assistant dean, Columbian College, the 
George Washington University, to serve in the 


absence of Henry Grattan Doyle, who is on 
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leave as director of the new Inter-American 
Training Center (Washington, D. C.), which 
has been established by the office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Rex Crawrorp, of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, will di- 
rect the Inter-American Training Center, Phila- 
delphia. The centers are under the admuinistra- 
tion of the American Council of Learned 


Societies. 


CiaArRLES Watson BLIVEN, assistant profes- 
rv of pharmaceutical chemistry, School of 
Pharmaey, the George Washington University, 
has been appointed assistant dean, to take over 
the duties of William Paul Briggs, who is serv- 
ing with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Navy. Among promotions at the uni- 
ersity are: Ruth Emma Coyner, assistant pro- 
fessor of edueation, to an associate professor- 
ship; James Harold Fox, associate professor of 
education, to a professorship; and Wolfram 
Karl Legner, instructor in German, to an as- 


sistant prol essorship. 


Rospert Waucuope, director, Laboratory of 
Anthropology and Archaeology, University of 
North Carolina, has been named head of the 
Middle American Research Institute, Tulane 


University. 


DANIEL SAMPER ORTEGA, president, Gimnasio 
Moderno (Bogota), is the liaison officer for the 
library summer school that has been established 
at the National Library of Colombia, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Colombia Ministry of 
Kducation and the American Library Associa- 
tion. Co-direectors are Enrique Uribe White, 
librarian, National Library of Colombia, and 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman, department of 
library seience, University of Michigan. The 
course, Which is open to members of libraries in 
Colombia, Eeuador, Venezuela, Cuba, and eoun- 
tries in Central America, began July 6 and will 
continue until August 15. Funds for the pro- 
ject were furnished by the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion. 


HeNrY HARTMAN, professor of horticulture, 
Oregon State Agricultural College (Corvallis), 
has been appointed head of the department; 
Milton C. Sheely, instructor in industrial arts, 
has been promoted to an assistant professorship. 


AMONG recent promotions at Louisiana State 
University are the following: professorships— 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr., English; Robert T. Clark, 
German; A. L. Powell, government; W. B. 
Hatcher, history; Frank Collins, Helen Gunder 
son, Louis Hasselmans, and Pasquale Amato, 
music; W. R. Edwards and F. J. Robichaux, 
chemistry; R. C. Keen and L. W. Morris, phys 
ics; H. W. Waterfall, mechanical engineering; 
J. O. Pettiss, edueation; and T. P. Heard, health 
and physical edueation. Associate professor 
ships include: Karl J. R. Arndt, German; N. 
M. Caffee and R. B. Heilman, English; L. M. 
Case and KE. A. Davis, history; Milton Cherry, 
Christian Jordan, Polly Gibbs, and Oramay B. 
Welch, musie; P. M. Spurlin, Romance lan 
guages; Marion B. Smith, sociology; and R. M. 
Melampy, zoology. Assistant professorships 
include: Harris Downey and Walton R. Pat- 
rick, English; Donald H. Morrison, govern- 
ment; H. T. Karnes and P. C. Scott, mathe 
maties; Franees Vardeman and Pearl Willis, 
music; EK. G. Smith, vocational edueation; and 
W. A. Lawrence, J. R. Shoptaugh, and H. A 
Smith, edueation. 

Artuur R. Winters has been appointed as 
sistant professor of physical education, Lafay- 
ette College (Easton, Pa.), to develop and direct 
a physiecal-training program meeting the re- 
quirements for military service. 

Eric L. Peterson has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of physies, University of Oregon. 


Asa E. Martin, head of the department of 
history, the Pennsylvania State College, will 
give a new course covering the “history of the 
present war from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day” during the semester beginning in 
September. 

Haroup H. LASKEY, sales and advertising as- 
sistant, publishing department, American Li- 
brary Association, has been appointed assistant 
to the director, book division, Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

Pau. C. Reep, director, Rochester (N. Y.) 
School of the Air, has been appointed educa- 
tional field adviser, office of the Co-ordinator of 
Government Films. 


Oskar LANGE, of the University of Chieago, 
and Arthur Frank Burns, of Rutgers Univer- 
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sity, have been appointed visiting professors of 
economies, Columbia University, for the aea- 
demic year 1942-43. Vladimir G. Simkhoviteh, 
protessor emeritus of economic history, whose 
retirement Was announced in SCHOOL AND So 
ciety, May 9, has been named special lecturer. 


EMILio OrIBE, professor of literature, Uni 
versity of Montevideo (Uruguay), arrived in 
Washington, June 18, for a visit of two months 
during which he will inspect cultural centers 
throughout the United States. 


Meparpo VITIER, a professor in the Normal 
School and in the Institute of Matanzas (Cuba), 
is spending several weeks in visiting representa 
tive secondary schools and universities as a basis 
for a report to his government on educational 
methods in the United States. 

Guy E. 
Pickett and Hatcher Edueational Loan Founda 


SNAVELY, JR., executive secretary, 


tion, has been given leave of absence for service 
as a first lieutenant in the field artillery. 
KEN NETH Per 


ERSON, assistant professors of mathematics, Uni- 


S. GHENT and THURMAN S. 


versity of Oregon, have been granted leaves of 
absence for service with the Naval Ordnance 
Department. 

Brant R. SNAVELY, associate to Howard E. 
Rondthaler, president, Salem College (Winston 
Salem, N. C.), has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for service as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


Ernest J. JaQua, for the past fifteen vears 
president, Scripps College, (Claremont, Calif.), 
has been retired at his own request, but has been 
asked to continue his administrative duties until 
a successor is appointed. 
HEDRICK, 
University of California (Los Angeles), having 


EaRLE RAYMOND vice-president, 
reached the age at which retirement from ad 


ministrative duties is required, retired July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

FRANK DENISON PAINE, head of the depart- 
ment of general engineering, Iowa State College 
(Ames), succumbed to a heart attack, June 30, 
at the age of fifty-six years. Mr. Paine’s en 
tire career had been at the college: as instructor 
in electrical engineering (1912), assistant pro- 
fessor (1913-18), associate professor (1918), 
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professor (1919-29), and head of the depart 
ment since 1929. 

CHARLES Epwin RoGers, professor emeritus 
(Hart 


ford), died, June 30, at the age of sixty-eight 


of civil engineering, Trinity College 


years. Professor Rogers began teaching at 
Lehigh University (1901) and became professor 
of civil engineering, Trinity College (1905), 


retiring in 1940. 


THE REVEREND BrotuneR WiuuiAM, F.S.C. 
member of the staff, La Salle Military Aead 
emy (Oakdale, N. Y.), 


of sixty-nine years. 


died, July 2, at the age 
William, 
was trained in the Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, 
United States (1895) and joined the staff of 
St. Joseph’s High School (Albany), 1909. | In 
1914, he became principal, Assumption Acad 
(Utiea, N. Y.), and (1922-36) served as 
prefect of Manhattan College (New 
York City), going to La Salle Military Aead 
emy in the latter year. 


Brother who 


Paris, eame to the 


emy 


studies, 


Roy Caston FLickKINGEeR, head of the de 


partment of classical languages, State Univer 


sity of Iowa, succumbed to a heart attack, July 


6, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Flick 
inger had served as instructor in Latin and 
Greek (1905-08), assistant professor (1908 


10), associate professor (1910-16), professor 
(1916-25), and dean, College of Liberal Arts 
(1919-23), 


went to the State University of Iowa (1925) as 


Northwestern University. Ile 
professor of Greek and Latin and head of the 
department, and served also (1928-30) as aet 
ing head of the department of the history of 
art. Dr. Flickinger was the author of “Plu 
tarch Greek “The Greek 
Its Drama,” and “Horace’s First 


and the Theatre,” 
Theatre and 


Bimillennium.” 


Coming Events 

A SERIES of summer conferences will be held 
at Syracuse (N. Y.) University as follows: on 
July 16, business edueation, directed by G. R. 
Tilford, Dual professor of business education ; 
child and adolescent development, by Raymond 
G. Kuhlen, assistant professor of education; 
publie health nursing, by Ellen Buell, professor 
of public health nursing; home economies, by 


Evelyn Herrington, Dual professor of home 








| 
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economics edueation; modern foreign —lan- 
guages, by Winthrop H. Rice, Dual professor 
of Romance languages and edueation; physical 
education, by H. H. Clarke, Dual professor of 
physical education; radio and motion pictures, 
by K. G. Bartlett, assistant professor of radio 
education, and Paul Reed, of Rochester; read- 
ing, by C. W. Hunnicutt, assistant professor of 
education; science and social studies, by R. R. 
Armacost and R. A. Price, Dual professors of 
sclence and social studies edueation; on July 16, 
17, 18, educational and voeational guidance, by 
G. C. Morehart, professor of education, and on 
July 17, mathematics, by I. S. Carroll, Dual 
professor of mathematics education. Detailed 
information relative to the conferences may be 
obtained by writing to the chairman, Winthrop 


I]. Rice, at the university. 


Tue 13th Writers’ Conference will be held 
at the University of Colorado, July 20-August 
i Edward Davison, director, and Richard 
Aldington will be the general advisers. The 
group leaders will be: Witter Bynner, poetry ; 


Katherine Anne Porter, short story; Harry 
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Shaw, non-fiction prose; Carl Carmer, novel. 
For further information, address Edward Da- 


vison, at the university. 


Other Items of Interest 

IsasEL D. PHISTERER, administrative dean, 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Junior College, has sent to 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY an announcement to the 
effect that the college, which was founded in 
1824, has been changed from the status of a 
coeducational seminary to a two-year junior 
college for women, offering liberal-arts and 
secretarial courses. 

THe Exeeutive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, has announced the 
selection of E. I. F. Williams, head of the de- 
partment of edueation, Heidelberg College 
(Tiffin, Ohio), “as editor of the Kappa Delta 
Pi publieations, including the Educational 
Forum. He sueceeds Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
who has served with distinction in this capacity 
for more than twenty years.” Dr. Williams 
assumes the editorial duties as an addition to 
those of recorder-treasurer of the society, an 
office that he has held for several years. 


Shorter Papers... 





SOME THOUGHTS ON RETIREMENT! 


SEVERAL of our states, notably Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, have reasonably 
satisfactory retirement plans. Together with 
loeal, or district, retirement provisions, to-day 
about 75 per cent. of the public-school teachers 
of this country may look forward to honorable 
retirement at ages varying from sixty-two to 
seventy on an annuity of from 40 to 50 per 
cent. of their salaries (depending on length of 
service). We are not concerned in this paper, 
however, with the various types of retirement 
plans or with the conditions which they impose. 
Our chief concern is on how to retire. Unfor- 
tunately many do not give thought to that prob- 
lem until the time to retire arrives. Then it is 
often too late to solve the problem happily and 
successfully. 

1 Epiror1AL Note: Dr. Broome is well qualified 


to write on this subject. Retiring from the superin- 
tendency of the Philadelphia Public Schools in 


A prospective retiree should be planning how 
to use his prospective leisure long before the 
time comes to step out. Otherwise retirement 
finds him with plenty of time on his hands, but 
with nothing regular to do and no place to go. 
It may be a comforting thought for one to look 
ahead to the day when he will have the time and 
the freedom “to do the things he has wanted to 
do all his life.” As a matter of fact, and as a 
matter of reeord, few retired people ever do do 
the things they have always wanted to do. The 
sudden acquisition of an unplanned leisure 
causes them to hesitate, to dally, and postpone 
action until they feel better or get adjusted. 
When life’s routine becomes broken, it is very 
difficult to form and carry out resolutions to do 
what one doesn’t have to do, to-day or this week. 
Procrastination, accompanied by restlessness 
and futile motions, is the usual result. The rule 
is that, if you want somebody to do something 





1938, after 17 years of service, he has since taught 
at Temple University.—W. C. B. 
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promptly and well, get a busy man. Idle people, 
with plenty of time on their hands, can not be 
They 


haven't learned to organize themselves or their 


depended upon to do extra service. 
time. Busy people find time to do, not only 
their own work, but work of and for others. 
They also find time for exercise and recreation. 
It is a notorious fact, however, that, when such 
busy people retire, unless they have carefully 
planned how to employ their new leisure they 
do not live many years to “enjoy their well- 
earned rest.” The main reason for this is that 
they have changed from a regulated to an un- 
regulated life; from a life in which they have 
had to take care of their health, take exercise, 
eat, drink and sleep with moderation in order to 
keep the physical and mental machine in good 
working order, to a life in which all restraints 
are removed, and over-eating, over-sleeping and 
other careless health habits bring on diseases of 
degeneracy which earry them off much earlier 
than their friends would expect. 

Knowing that some day they must retire, all 
educators should begin early in their profes- 
sional eareers to develop certain resources which 
they may possess, or cultivate some avocation 
of which they ean make use, when their days of 
leisure come. There are few educators, indeed, 
who do not possess some marginal resources or 
abilities beyond their professional requirements, 


which can be so developed. It may be art, 
music, writing, selling things or gardening. The 


following is a partial list of occupations that 
retired people have been found doing with suc- 
cess and satisfaction : 


Writing articles or text-books; representing a 
publishing house; selling insurance; editorial work ; 
teaching in a university; practicing law; music 
(amateur); art (amateur); acting (amateur) ; 
raising flowers, vegetables, squabs or chickens; 
orange grove; coaching students; making things 
(crafts) ; doing social or civie or religious service; 
pecan or apple orcharding; winding trout flies; mil- 
linery; dressmaking; growing mushrooms; parental 
counseling; defense work (to-day) ; block-printing ; 
political office (one former superintendent has re- 
cently gone to the U. S. Senate). 


My advice to prospective retirees is that they 
check themselves up and see if they have a flare 
for any of these occupations, or for some others 
which might have been added to the list; and, 
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after they have determined what they would like 
to do after retiring, that they cultivate them 
selves in the chosen occupation or avoeation so 
as to be ready for the new job as soon as they 
lay down the present one. We advocate retrain 
ing programs and courses for people in industry 
in order to prepare them to adjust themselves to 
new techniques and processes. Let us retrain 
ourselves against the day when we shall be fae 
ing the future with the old job gone. 

To have an occupation for our years of retire 
ment which we can take up now and then, when 
we feel like it, will not solve the problem. We 
should have some occupation or interest, or pos 
sibly several, which will keep us employed with 
reasonable regularity with something to do and 
some place to go every day, if even for only 
part of each day. And, to quote Joe Jefferson’s 
toast in Rip Van Winkle, “Here’s to your health, 
and to your family’s health. May you all live 
long and prosper.” 

Epwin C. Broome 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 

PHILADELPHIA 


SEARCHING FOR SCHOOL-BOARD 
LEADERS 

A CURRENT-EVENTS course in public-school 

government has just been formally launched in 

benefit of the 


members in the 


Chicago for the hundreds of 


school-board suburban area 


around that city. Among the several objects 


the following are of greatest import: 


1. The school board as a unique American demo 
cratic institution is worth saving in the present era 
of intense centralization. 

2. In order for it to function meaningfully it 
must be an informed board. 

3. Although the local superintendent is the log 
ical leader for board-members in training, the great 
multitude of new board members testify that they 
do not understand their duties for several years. 
Therefore, if boards are not to continue indefinitely 
as ‘‘rubber stamps,’’ to be discarded as efficiency 
brings greater centralization, boards must associate 


to see that the job is done. 


The efforts are twofold in character. One 
group of meetings is held at night; these bring 
in hundreds of board members and their ad 
ministrators to air the broadest types of school 
needs. Tied into this type also are special pro- 


grams provided in each summer session by 
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Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago in their eourses for administrators. 
In addition are the annual meeting of the state 
association of school boards and a regular bi- 
ennial event at the state capital, where in legis- 
lative years the whole state association gives a 
dinner for the legislature in order to bring about 
better understanding between school boards and 
lawmakers regarding public-school needs. 

The second group of meetings will number 
about 35 during the next year and will be held 
about every other week up to next January, 
save for summer gaps. At the beginning of 
the new year there will be more frequent meet- 
ings devoted to preparation for state legislation. 
This second series of meetings will involve the 
most practical kind of discussions, which will 
run the full gamut of the rapid changes in edu- 
cation brought on by the war, details of school 
board government and its administration, and 
the presumptive changes after the war. Speak- 
ers are brought into the discussions from every 
angle of lay and professional school life. Two 
meetings for May, 1942, ineluded a mass meet- 
ing to diseuss board assistance through the new 
rules and regulations required by the new Illi- 
nois teacher-tenure law and an intimate discus- 
sion with a state welfare authority on the need 
for promulgating official ways and means for 
preventing a rise in juvenile delinquency in the 
wake of the war. Attendance at these noon 
luncheon forums may run from only the score 
of suburban leaders who constitute the executive 
committee of the Tri-County division of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, to 100 
from several counties when the topic happens 
to touch closely upon local needs and interests. 

While, broadly, this effort to assist school- 
board members, which also is open to the edifi- 
eation of administrators, may be termed “the 
edueation of the school board,” basically one of 
the most necessary aims is to search for among, 
and develop out of, transient citizen board mem- 
bers those who may feel sufficient urge that they 
may depart from their loeal provincial duties 
to become lay leaders in the Illinois school-board 
movement. 

HeERBERT B. MuLForD, 
For the Executive Committee, 
Tri-County School Boards 


WILMETTE, ILL. 
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THE NYA, THE CCC AND THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE! 

CONSIDERABLE controversy has developed dur- 
ing the past few months over the question of 
what to do with the NYA and the CCC. Can 
these agencies for youth better carry out the 
objectives which they seek by remaining under 
government control or will they attain their 
fullest flower under the control of organized 
educational institutions? Edueational leaders 
are not of one mind in answering this ques- 
tion. Certain aspects of the programs of these 
two agencies support the claims of those who 
wish their operation under the control of the 
organized secondary and eollegiate programs. 
Viewed from other angles, such control would 
seem to be unnecessary and perhaps detrimental 
to the success of those programs. 

Let us consider these agencies in the light of 
their aims. When the NYA and the CCC were 
organized and placed in operation, they were 
not edueational in their objectives. Youth were 
unable to acquire jobs. They had no money. 
The future was a very gloomy thing to contem- 
plate. These young people were discouraged 
and disheartened and were rapidly reaching a 
state of mind where they could easily become 
susceptible to doctrines of violence. Unem- 
ployed youth could become a formidable menace 
to established institutions. Those in authority 
recognized this danger. These agencies came 
into being. Any educational features which 
they have since acquired have been incidental 
and accidental rather than a part of the origi- 
nal plan. 

These efforts of the government were not 
sponsored by educational leaders or educational 
institutions; indeed it was sometimes difficult 
to get any cooperation from the local education 
authorities. Now, since these agencies have be- 
come to some extent educationally significant, 
there is a determined effort on foot to incorpo- 
rate them in the present educational set-up. 
This movement has merit. It is reasonable to 
assume that trained educationists ean do an edu- 
cational job better than those with little if any 
training. It is obvious that organized educa- 
tion which covers our land in a close network 


1 EDITORIAL NoTE: This contribution was in type 
at the time that the CCC was discontinued and 
the NYA greatly curtained in its activities. The 
suggestions made, however, are still pertinent. 
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ean accomplish more for our youth than a less 
well-organized institution. The educational ob- 
iectives of the NYA and CCC programs have 
been familiar to leaders in the field of education. 
Both have believed in the right of youth to full 
development of its abilities; both have believed 
that youth has the right to jobs; that youth has 
the right to a decent and a happy life. 
Organized education as a whole is not pre- 


pared to take over the NYA and CCC programs. 
Its organization, whether on the secondary or on 
the collegiate level, is for the most part rigid. 
These programs can attain the ends for which 
they were set up only in an organization which 
has a maximum of flexibility. Few of our ad 
ministrators or teachers are trained in carrying 
out the type of work necessary for the realiza- 

The NYA and CCC are 
They are progressive, for- 
Unfortunately, at 


tion of these ends. 
actlon programs. 
ward-looking and dynamic. 
present, most of our secondary and collegiate 
institutions do not possess these qualities in the 


degree which is necessary to attain suecess in 


this field. It is not that our present educational 
set-up is unprogressive, but that it is over- 
cautious. It is geared to a slower pace than 
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that which the times and these programs seem 
to demand. 

If the majority of our educational institutions 
undertook to take over the work of the NYA 
and the CCC at this time, one of two things 
would probably happen. Either the institutions 
would need to reorganize their whole scheme of 
the NYA CCC 


would be swallowed up and forgotten. 


edueation or and programs 

Among the few edueational institutions that 
are able to take on the responsibilities of these 
programs are the junior colleges. These insti 
tutions are based on the needs of post-high- 
Their 


adaptable to individual wants and _ abilities. 


school youth. programs are readily 


The organization of the junior college is flex- 
ible, its curricula easily adjustable and its fae 
ulty trained in the problems of youth in late 
adolescence and early maturity. The thinking 
underlying the junior college is very similar to 
that which motivates the educational work of 
the NYA and the CCC. Here, then, is the place 
for these agencies if their functions are to be 
taken over by organized education. 
WarnwriGut D. BLAKE 
CoLUMBIA, Mo. 





TOWARD SOCIOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
Educational Sociology. By FREDERICK E. Bot- 
TON and JouHn E. Corpauiy. xvi+632 pp. 
American Book Company. 1941. $3.00. 
Ethics and Social Policy. By Wayne A. R. 
LEYS. pp. Prentice-Hall. 1941. 
$4.00. 

College and Life. By M. E. BENNETT. 
pp. McGraw-Hill. 1941. $2.75. 
Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary 
By Artuur C. Brxtina, WALTHER 
H. Monr and Ricuarp H. McFErs.ey. 
MeGraw-Hill. 1941. $2.75. 


In his editorial introduction to the first of 


xiii + 522 


xi + 503 


Schools. 
xi r 
337 pp. 


the above listed books George D. Strayer says: 


The sciences which are fundamental to the study 
Over 
the period of the past fifty years students of educa- 
tional psychology have contributed most signifi- 
cantly to educational theory and practice. ... More 
. [have produced ] 


of education are psychology and sociology. 


recently students of sociology . . 


a most significant literature dealing with the objec 


tives of education‘and the curriculum. 


That is all true. But it is far from meaning 
that as yet the actual practitioners of either 
teaching processes or administrative educational 
procedures can derive much of direct guidance 
from either of those great fields of still nascent 
science. 

Even in the psychological field, while several 
kinds of 
achieved in the latest half century, few well- 


important explorations have been 
authenticated findings are yet available in the 
area of teaching methods. And while most so- 
ciologists ardently philosophize on educational 
values and purposes, few administrators are as 
yet disposed to turn to them for guidance in 
planning curricula or weighing proposed re- 
Nevertheless, the outlook for the future 


of comprehensive scientific foundations for our 


forms. 


several systems of education is most hopeful. 
The above four laboriously prepared books are 


but good examples of the scores of college text- 
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books, professional treatises and research dis- 
sertations in the sociological field. 

“EDUCATIONAL Socrotoey” by Bolton and 
Corbally embraces a wider field than any simi- 
larly named earlier text. The twenty-four 
chapters range from “the meaning of democ- 
racy and edueation” to “the social values of 
history.” Chapters are devoted to the relation- 
ship of the (national) government, of motion 
pictures and of crime to education. 

The authors, however, correctly state that so 
far there has been little unanimity as to what 
should be included in educational sociology as a 
professional study for teachers. And even in 
their own text most of the topics could quite 
appropriately be treated in any realistic text- 
book on school administration or educational 
philosophy. Very probably that condition is 
due not so much to the richness of educa- 
tional theory as to the poverty of fundamental 
SOC iology! 

But in any event Bolton and Corbally have 
provided educational leaders, and _ especially 
policy-makers, with an extensively analyzed, 
clearly written and very practical survey of the 
scopes and expectations of America’s rapidly 
expanding educational systems. 

Dr. Leys’s book centers attention on the age- 
old problems of ethical principles and practices 
involved in the “large group,” the “federated” 
social relationships, of mankind. We are all 
painfully aware how acute and far-ranging 
have become the strictly political social policies 
of nationalistic peoples in recent years. 

As a philosophical contribution, Dr. Leys in- 
tends his book to be exceptionally inductive in 
method. Instead of beginning with “traditional 
expositions of ‘the good,’ ‘the right,’ ‘free will’ 
and so forth” he starts “with a statement of 
some current social controversies,” after which 
“T have then appealed to Soerates, Aristotle and 
others for help in formulating the ethical diffi- 
culties which these current controversies create.” 

Obviously, then, the author, along with 
Spencer, Westermarck, Hobbes, Hobhouse and 
others, has embarked extensively upon what 
are here regarded as essentially sociological 
approaches to the problems of the political 
and large-scale economie interdependencies of 


civilized and half-civilized human beings. 
Certain very helpful features of the book 
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for critical students of large-scale social poli- 
cies are, first, the very realistic “exercises,” and 
second, the very up-to-date bibliographies of 
both recent books and even more recent journal 
articles, appended to each of the twenty-one 
chapters. And a no less practical help is the 
eighteen-page “Test of Opinions” provided as 
an appendix. 

To the mind of this reviewer Dr. Leys’s cheer- 
fully realistie book is a very significant halfway 
house to an ultimate “scientific sociology” of the 
large-group interrelationships of human beings. 

“ORGANIZING THE SOCIAL STUDIES” is one 
more of several books on this subject already 
reviewed in these columns. They all testify to 


, 


contemporary strenuous efforts to make the 
publie high school a really functional agency 
of edueation for political citizenship in a 
democracy. 

The authors have made much use of the find- 
ings of several commissions working in the field 
of the social studies—notably the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Histor- 
ical Association, the Edueational Policies Com- 
mission and other committees, especially of the 
NEA and the PEA. The entire treatment is 
primarily descriptive rather than critical. 

Dr. BENNETT’S book is a full rewriting of his 
sarlier work under the same title, published in 
1933. The subtitle is: Problems of Self-Dis- 
covery and Self-Direction. Its three parts are 
respectively titled: Living in College; Learning 
in College; and Building a Life. 

A bibliography of over 300 titles and an ap- 
pendix of rating seales for over 100 vocations 
appropriate to college graduates complete this 
highly detailed, almost voluminous, book. Lewis 
M. Terman in his Introduction regards it as 
giving a very practical “college orientation 
course.” 

Assuming, as with some partisanship the 
present reviewer does, that all four of the above 
books represent in effect prescientifie educa- 
tional explorations in areas essentially socio- 
logical in nature, the query may well be raised, 
“What are probable next stages?” 

Too dogmatically stated, the next stage re- 
quires far more realistic analysis and explora- 
tion of particular societies than the so-called 
social sciences yet attempt. The abstract con- 
cept of “society,” vague and unrealistic as it 
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is, “tyrannizes” over the thinking of philoso- 
phers, sociological philosophizers and_policy- 
making edueators alike. 

Actually, of course, human beings are born 
into, adapt themselves to, work in, live in, find 
self-realization in and eventually die out of, 
particular societies—that is, cooperating, more 
or less unified groups of persons. 

Each mature reader of these lines can readily 
identify his membership in some score of those 
very real societies—ranging in magnitudes from 
“dyadic” or “pair” societies of mother and child, 
husband and wife, farmer and hired man, two 
business partners, doctor and patient—to na- 
tions, religious denominations and economic 
corporations. 

The full and efficient living and work of any 
person can be realized only as resultants, first 
of his personal qualities and second of the 
efficiency of the cooperative unions; that is, 
functioning groups, in which he requires mem- 
bership. Failure to give realistic examination 
to this duality of human motive powers makes 
much discussion of “democracy” only so much 
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“hot air,’ no less than does ignoring of per 


sonal “end values” make tyrannies of militant 
peoples. 

It may be too early as yet to expect books 
of the kind here considered to base their offer 
ings on realistic consideration first of all of the 
small and large, the simpler and complex, co- 
operating, socially controlling, actively fune 
tioning particular societies in which not only 
membership but, under civilized conditions, 
highly kinetic membership, is a sine qua non. 

But 


structed on foundations consisting of the actual 


until the social sciences can be econ 


or potential functionings of real societies— 


procreative, economic, political, religious, eul- 
tural, fellowship and other functionings in 
families or nations, business corporations or 
trade unions, congregations or fraternities, col 
leges or school classes—scientifie edueational 
sociology as well as a scientific ethies of poliey- 
making must remain at the levels of mec icine 
in the fifteenth century. 
DAVID SNEDDEN 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 





A CONFERENCE ON ACCELERATED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


PRESENT efforts throughout the country to- 
ward accelerated educational programs, with 
related educational adjustments resulting from 
the war effort, constitute on the whole probably 
the most rapid and pervasive change through 
which American education has ever gone. Some 
of these changes are undoubtedly ill-advised even 
as temporary emergency measures and will pro- 
duce narrowly trained and immature students or 
involve risks to physical or emotional health. 
Others may be highly desirable and well worth 
continuing after the war. 

In a crisis, the tendency is to improvise, and 
investigate later. But practical research while 
change is going on should aid in avoiding mis- 
takes at the time. 


great value in guiding postwar educational re- 


It should be of exceedingly 


adjustment so as to avoid either a breakdown 
of desirable practices and standards or a re- 
actionary effort to return to prewar “normalcy.” 
Such research does not involve interference with 


emergency action. On the contrary it would 


utilize the great variety of educational pro- 
cedures and programs now being tried, all over 
the country, for these very important research 
purposes. To neglect this remarkable oppor 
tunity thus to aid in the improvement of educa 
tional programs would seem regrettable indeed. 

To move promptly in consideration of these 
problems and to plan such research, a three-day 
conference was held at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, June 11-13, under the auspices of the 
Council on Edueation and the uni 
Institute of 


Among those present were: 


American 


versity’s Human Development. 


C. 8. 
field 
School of Engineering, the 
College; Frank K. Shuttleworth, 
City College (New York); W. 
3ureau of Military and Vocational 
University of North Carolina; H. H. 


teference, 


Marsh, vice-president, ACE; C. E. Prall, 
ACH: H. P. 


Pennsylvania 


coordinator, Hammond, dean, 
State 
adviser to men, 
D. Perry, director, 
Information, 
Remmers, 
director, Division of Educational and 
professor of educational psychology, Purdue Uni 
secretary, Na 


versity; Paul E. Elicker, executive 


tional Association of Seecondary-School Princiyals, 
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Washington (D. C.); Wilma T. Donahue, mental 
hygienist, University Health Service, University 
of Michigan; O. F. Mathiasen, chairman, Examina- 
tions Committee, Antioch College (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio) Harvey C. Lehman, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Ohio University (Athens); Edward 8S. Jones, 


director of personnel, University of Buffalo. 


The conference was unanimously of the 
opinion that the present situation was indeed 
critical and called for a broadly conceived pro- 
gram of study and research, to be got under way 
as soon as possible. It was also agreed that 
much good might come from present educational 
readjustments. The reports made clear that 
many superior students can be accelerated with- 
out social maladjustment, but rather with gain 
in almost every respect. Much time-saving in 
education is possible. Immaturity of personal- 
ity need not characterize the young graduate, if 
there is adequate selection and guidance. And 
evidence to date does not show unfortunate 
effects of moderately accelerated programs on 
either physical or mental health. Plans were 
made for further consideration of these prob- 
lems and for the development of a broad co 
operative research program regarding these 
questions, 

Sipney L. Pressey 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

THE ONIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON FRESHMAN 
ORIENTATION 
I RESHMAN orientation programs are being re- 
examined in the light of current war needs. 
Emphasis is on essentials, and frills are being 
disearded. The recent nation-wide survey of the 
Freshman Orientation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men! covered 119 colleges in 46 states. Every- 
where the same question was the keynote for 
action: “What information can we give the stu- 
dent which will aid him in his relation to the 
national war effort?” It 1s encouraging to note 
the energy and speed with which the colleges 
have matched needs with action. 
The streamlined aecademie programs being 


adopted so widely are reflected in shortened 


1 The writer is chairman of this committee. The 
survey was completed in May, 1942, and will be 
published in the 1942 Proceedings of the associa- 
tion. 
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periods of initial introduction to college. The 
“week” in freshman week generally is being 
compressed into two or three days. Where 
freshman-week programs are being curtailed the 
activities are being spread over the semester. 
This development is heartily to be indorsed as a 
step forward in building up a unified program 
of effective orientation activity. In the past the 
tendency too often has been to consider orienta- 
tion accomplished when the new student had 
been subjected to an intensive period of testing, 
lectures, registration, and the other components 
of the familiar spectacle labeled “freshman 
The accelerated programs afford 


992 


orientation. 
an opportunity for bettering a bad situation. 
Give the tests, but limit the program before 
registration to the tests needed for sectioning or 
advanced standing. Spread the others in more 
digestible doses throughout the semester. Retain 
in freshman week the lectures that are of im- 
mediate value to the new student; work those of 
less direct importance into a continuing semester 
program. 

The new emphasis on physical fitness is 
worthy of note. A pre-Army physical exami- 
nation is given at one school to prospective 
enrollees. At another, the students undergo an 
intensive physical examination which classifies 
them according to probable draft status for the 
Army and Navy, and to the requirements of the 
Air Corps. Elsewhere a thorough physical ex- 
amination is required as a prelude to an in- 
tensive remedial program. Other schools are 
instituting physieal-fitness programs which will 
be given every semester the student is in college. 

The survey revealed an increased interest in 
mental- and aptitude-testing programs. In fact, 
the testing program was rated as the number one 
essential of a successful orientation program. 
The challenge is greater than ever to prepare 
men more adequately for specialized services 
requiring particular aptitudes and_ technical 
training such as the college-edueated man should 
possess. Standardized tests are playing a part 
of increasing importance. Whereas World War 
I brought tests from their infancy into impetu- 
ous youth, the present conflict may well serve 
to bring to maturity a valuable counseling tool. 

The group aspects of freshman orientation are 

2Cf. Laurence W. Lange, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
50: 390 f., March 23, 1940. 
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receiving added attention. Colleges are publish- 
ing booklets on the armed services, are issuing 
mimeographed bulletins of information, and are 
instituting lectures and courses on the back- 
cround of the war and the opportunities in the 
armed services. Freshman orientation courses 
emphasize the relation of the student to the war 
effort. Information centers are being set up at 
some centralized point on the eampus where the 
student may read the endless flow of material 
on defense and the war effort. 

Personal counseling, however, stands out as 


The 


multiplying the problems that face the student. 


the eore of effective orientation. war is 
Personnel workers report a sharp inerease in 
the demands on their time by the individual stu- 
dent. Curtailed freshman-week activities may 
be administratively necessary; physical-fitness 
programs may be commendable; testing pro- 
booklets, 


courses, and lectures may bring some light to 


grams may be desirable; bulletins, 
the group; but the individual needs more help 
The 
The 


future of personnel work may be determined by 


than ever with his personal problems. 


challenge to personnel workers is clear. 


the experience of the men in college who are now 
turning to us for guidance at this critical time. 


LAURENCE W. LANGE 
DEAN OF MEN, 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S PART IN EDU- 
CATING FOR THE AIR AGE 


AVIATION edueation has attracted increased 


national attention in recent menths. Hundreds 
ot conferenees of edueators have been held and 


offer 


during the 


thousands of schools plan to regular 


courses in pre-flight aeronauties 
coming year. 

Among the most notable of the meetings thus 
far was the Study Conference on Edueation for 
the Air Age, held at the New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, during the week of June 
22-27. Hermann assistant commis- 
sioner, New York State Education Department, 


presided. 


Cooper, 


Many leading figures in aviation ad- 
dressed the conference, and five groups worked 
throughout the week on various educational im- 
plications of the air age. 
The seeti 
1e section on secondary education produced 
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a statement of general policy on aviation educa- 
tion for secondary schools which is herewith re- 
produced with the thought that it may be helpful 
to local and state school authorities as they 
develop their own policies. 

We have 


secondary schools in general are 


been brought to the realization that 


not geared to the 
technical war. In 


demands of a recommending 


aviation education, we are seeking to augment 
present programs designed to meet the demands of 
the emergency and to prepare students for an air 
age. 

The committee on secondary education! has for 
mulated a statement of general policy on aero 
nautical education in secondary schools, and sub 
which follows. In making these 


mits the report 


recommendations, the committee is attempting to 
assist local schools in working out their individual 
programs, which will of necessity be set up in ae 
cordance with local conditions. 


The 


mittee recommends further strengthening and ex 


I. Vocational and industrial arts. com 
tension of aeronautical shop instruction wherever 
facilities permit. 

II. Infiltration of 
courses in other fields. 
that 
taught with the implications of the air age in mind. 


EER; 


ommends that 


materials on aviation into 


The committee recommends 


every subject in the secondary schools be 


Extra-class activities. The committee ree 


various types of aviation clubs be 


organized for all students who may be interested. 


It is further suggested that under proper safe 
guards, flight or glider training programs may 


well be developed through such groups. 
IV. Regular courses in pre-flight acronautics :2 
A. The committee recommends that such courses 
be elective for eleventh 
1. That 
among schools, according to their facilities. 
2. That differentiation of 


within large schools where more than one course 


and twelfth-grade students. 


there be a differentiation of 


eourses 


there be a 


courses 


ean be offered. 


1 The committee was composed of approximately 
eighteen members. These included classroom teach 
ers, state supervisors of secondary education, high 
school principals, city school superintendents, rep 
resentatives of state teachers colleges, vocational 
school principals, directors of guidance, aviators, 
and a representative of the CAA. Although there 
was prolonged discussion on many points, the com 
mittee accepted each item of the report and the 
report as a whole without a dissenting vote. 

2 For the purpose of this report pre-flight aero 
nautics shall be understood to include study of 
aerodynamics, navigation, meteorology, civil air reg 
ulations, general service of aircraft, communica 
tions, airplane structures, power plants, and pro 
pellers. 
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3. That the preparation for courses in pre-flight 
aeronautics be: (a) completion of two years of 
high-school mathematics and one year of high 
school physics by the time the course shall have 
been completed, or successful passing of adequate 
aptitude tests administered by the local school 
authorities; (b) fulfillment of requirements estab- 
lished by the local school authorities for those 
students who, in exceptional cases, do not meet the 
recommended formal requirements; (¢) preferences, 
in organizing classes where not all eligible students 
can be accommodated, should be given in the fol- 
lowing order: senior boys, junior boys, senior 
girls, junior girls; d) no physical examination 
should be required for admission to these courses. 

B. The committee recommends that courses in 
pre-flight aeronautics carry regular academic 
credit. 

1. That one-year courses be 180 class hours in 
length, with additional laboratory periods adjusted 
to the local school program. 

2. That introduction of a two-year sequence of 
pre-flight aeronautics be also endorsed wherever the 
local teaching personnel, finances, and facilities 
permit. 

C. The committee recommends that prospective 
teachers of pre-flight aeronautics take the CPT 
ground courses during the summer of 1942; or as 
an alternative avail themselves of summer courses 
in aviation science offered by institutions of higher 
learning, 

D. The committee recommends that persons se- 
lected for teaching pre-flight aeronautics be effi- 
cient teachers who are interested in aviation and 
preferably those who possess substantial knowledge 


of physics, mathematics and mechanics. 


It is the judgment of the committee that sepa- 
rate courses in pre-flight aeronautics, enrich- 
ment of all existing courses by the introduction 
of materials pertaining to aviation, and present 
courses in physies and mathematies are essential 
to meet the demands of the emergency and to 


prepare students for an air age. 


EpGar FULLER 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, CAA 


TEACHERS TO INDUSTRY 
A survey of Western Ohio publie schools 
provided some indication of the effect of higher 
wages in industry upon the teacher supply. 
The schools considered employed about one 
sixth of the state’s teachers. Both rural and 


city eenters cooperated. 
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These figures designate teachers who left 
teaching for better-paying positions in other 
fields, not to serve in the Army or Navy. Dur- 
ing the school year, 1940-41, and the first half 
of 1941-42, one hundred twenty-three men and 
thirty-nine women resigned teaching positions 
to enter other fields at higher salaries. This is 
six per cent. of the men and one per cent. of the 
women in the schools from which returns were 
secured. No dependable figures could be given 
by the supeiintendents upon the number who 
would leave | the end of the school year, 1941- 
42. Howe -r, approximately two per cent. of 
the men anl one per cent. of the women had 
expressed definite intentions of resigning. This 
predicts an increasing number of women in rela- 
tionship to the number of men leaving school 
positions. 

Of the teachers who resigned in 1940-41 and 
1941-42, eight per cent. of the men and eighteen 
per ceut. of the women were not replaced. Of 
the replacements, thirty-four per cent. of the 
men and thirty-eight per cent. of the women had 
less training than the teachers replaced. Fifty 
per cent. of the men and fifty-four per cent. of 
the women replacements had had less experience 
than their predecessors. These figures bode no 
good to the efficiency of the schools. 

Although not requested, information express- 
ing personal reaction was added by various 
superintendents. From one rural area not in- 
cluding any industrial city and reporting no 
losses, came the statement that few if any effects 
were expected upon the teachers. In contrast 
to this, another county superintendent reported 
mounting losses, inability to estimate how many 
would resign at the end of the present school 
year, every effort to increase salaries to stop 
depletion of the teaching personnel and the need 
of money to attract desirable people to the 
teaching field. These latter data present the 
problem before not only the schools of Ohio 
but those of the nation. 

Edueation does not expect to be absolved from 
the losses of personnel due to conscription for 
war and defense. Nevertheless, the war effort 
demands efficient schools as one of its most im- 
portant bases. Some means must be found to 
raise the teachers’ salaries along with those in 
other fields. It seems vital that every state and 
every unit involved in financing the school’s 
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program make immediate provisions to assume 
this obligation. 

The data for this study were assembled by 
the following Ohio school men: D. B. Spangler, 


Research... 
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W. K. Braddock, Morris 


Kreider and George Bunnell. 


Dunton, Raymond 


R. W. EpMIston 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 





CHANGES IN NEW JERSEY STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE}, 
1929-1941 

Pusiic schools are dependent upa 

colleges for a supply of adequately) qualified 


teachers 


beginning teachers to replace those ws.o retire, 
resign or otherwise withdraw from service. If 
the quality of these beginning teachers 1s high, 
then the instruction in the publie schools is more 
likely to be efficient. 
for state officials to make changes in the teach- 


It is, therefore, natural 


ers colleges in order to provide an improved 
quality of instruction in the publie schools.. A 
study of such changes over a period of years 
provides a basis for appraising accomplish- 
ments tor planning new or modified policies. 
This paper summarizes such a study for the 
New Jersey State teachers colleges for the 
period, 1929-41. It shows the changes in enrol- 
ments, in types of certification, in length of 
curricular offerings and in academic status of 
faculties. 

Enrolments. Changes in enrolments are sum- 
marized in Table I. The five teachers colleges 
not including Jersey City? enrolled 3,605 stu- 
dents in 1929. All teachers colleges in the state 
including Jersey City enrolled 3,039 in 1941. 
Enrolment changes in the colleges for the period 
under consideration were as follows: Glassboro 
561 to 395, Montelair 730 to 655, Newark 1,134 
to 530, Paterson 451 to 323 and Trenton 729 to 
733. Jersey City enrolled 403 in 1941. 

These changes reflect state policy. The rela- 
tively large decreases at Glassboro, Newark and 
Paterson are the result of the state’s plan to 
adjust the number of teachers educated for 
service in the elementary schools to the place- 
ment demand. 

The enrolments in the part-time and exten- 
sion classes increased from 1,461 in 1929 to 


4,060 in 1941. This increase shows a greater 


1 The teachers college at Jersey City did not open 
as a state college until September, 1929. 


service to the employed teachers of the state. 
Each college shared in the increased enrolment. 
The greatest increase was at Newark where the 
enrolment increased from 352 to 1,301. The 
convenient loeation of the Newark Teachers 
College is probably the chief reason for this 
marked increase. 

The summer-session enrolments show an in- 
crease from 1,021 in 1929 to 1,150 in 1941. 
This is an inerease of approximately 12 per 
cent. However, this increase when analyzed 
shows marked changes. There were decreases 
at Glassboro and Trenton, where the summer 
session students are largely elementary-school 
teachers. The Montclair enrolment for 1941 
Was approximately 50 per cent. of all the sum- 
Sinee in 1931 the college 


at Montelair restricted its courses to those 


mer-session students. 


planned for secondary-school teachers, the en- 
rolment shows a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of elementary-school teachers served in the 
summer sessions and a corresponding increase 
in the enrolment of seecondary-school teachers. 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENTS IN NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 1929-1941 


Enrolment of students 


>. 
Part-time Summer 





College Full-time and exten- atalatanid 
locations sion! aes 
1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Glassboro ... 561 395 327 583 350 163 
Jersey City . . 103 s 360 es die 
Montclair ~ . 180 655 260 771 eee 57 
Newark .... 1,134 530 352 1,301 932 194 
Paterson .... 151 323 250 741 ssl oe 
Trenton « C2 733 272 304 5782 236 
Totals ...3,605 3,039 1,461 4,060 1,021 1,150 


1Full-time enrolment data include the total number 
of different persons enrolled during the year. Vart- 
time and extension data are course enrolments, not in 
dividuals. Summer-session enrolments are individuals 

2In 1929, the summer sessions were at Newton and 
Ocean City rather than at Newark and Trenton 

* Jersey City opened as a state college in September, 
1929. 

** Jersey City and Paterson have no summer ses 
sions 

*** Montclair had no summer session in 1929 
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Table Il compares the number and types of 
certificates issued by the New Jersey state teach- 
ers colleges in 1929 and in 1941. The college 
at Glassboro increased its kindergarten-primary 
certificates from 18 to 29 and its general ele- 
mentary certificates were reduced from 192 to 
27. The college at Jersey City issued no cer- 
tificates in 1929 but issued 9 kindergarten-pri- 
mary and 61 general-elementary certificates and 
12 in health edueation and nursing in 1941. 
The Montelair eollege issued 47 kindergarten- 
primary and 150 general-elementary certificates 
in 1929 but none of either of these types in 
1941. However, during the latter year, 464 
secondary certificates were issued to 177 grad- 
uates in 9 different subject matter fields as fol- 
lows: social business and aceounting, 30; Eng- 
lish, 126; foreign languages, 56; geography, 
34; health and physical edueation, 15; mathe- 
maties, 37; music, 8; science, 33, and social 


the same type in 1941. The Trenton college 
issued 325 certificates to 299 graduates in 1929, 
and 272 certificates to 169 graduates in 1941. 
The specifie comparisons of the number and 
types of Trenton certificates for the two years 
are as follows: kindergarten-primary, 19 and 
35; general elementary, 250 and 84; business 
education, 8 and 23; English, 6 and 27; health 
and physical edueation, 14 and 15; industria] 
arts, 4 and 12; mathematies, 6 and 16; musie, 
6 and 11; science, 6 and 20; social studies, 6 
and 29. In 1929, all six colleges graduated 
1,381 students who qualified for 1,407 certifi 
sates. In 1941, all six colleges graduated 692 
students who qualified for 1,262 certificates. 
The outstanding changes in types of certificates 
issued are: first, the relatively large reduction 
in the number of general-elementary certificates, 
and second, the relatively large increase in the 
number of secondary certificates of all kinds. 


TABLE II 


TYPES AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES FOR WHICH THE GRADUATES OF NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES QUALIFIED IN 1929 AND 1941 


Types of certification Glassboro Jersey City Montclair Newark 


Colleges at Total for all 
six colleges 


Paterson Trenton 





) 1941 1929 1941 





1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 19: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (©) (6) ct) «€) « «6©@) «6¢20) (ha) Cee) €28) Che) = €35) 
Kindergarten Primary ....... 18 29 % 9 47 16 34 19 35 100 107 
General Elementary ......... i92 128 ° 61 150 456 141 186 81 250 84 1,234 495 
es RF SEC rane ean ee ee 17 17 
Business Education .......... 8 23 8 23 
I cral co -ais Galgtacire a eta ele ate 126 6 at 6 153 
Foreign Languages .......... 56 56 
| ee et onc ae 3 o4 
Health and Physical Education 15 14 15 14 30 
Health Mducation and Nursing 12 - 
POGROIIOl Ate... ccs ss0sees 17 14 4 12 21 26 
Social Business and Accounting 30 30) 
BUMUHGIMATIOR «5. oie cecces esse 37 6 16 6 3 
RE Oe ee ee rt 8 6 11 6 19 
a a a en ae 33 6 20 6 53 
SE oc a ee 125 6 29 6 154 
Total Number of Certifications 210 157 * 82 197 464 489 206 186 81 325 272 1,407 1,262 


Total Number of Graduates 
Counting no Individual QO 
BROS” 5 ik ba wtin cowed seus’ 210 108 ? 72 197 177 489 118 186 48 299 169 1,381 O92 


* The State Teachers College at Jersey City opened in September, 1929. 

** Only graduates not previously eligible for certification are included. 
studies, 125. The eollege at Newark issued 489 Length of Curricula. Table III shows that 
certificates in 1929 and 206 certificates in 1941; the curricula were lengthened during the period 
the certifications for the two years are as fol- 1929-41 from two to four years. In 1929, the 
lows: kindergarten-primary, 16 and 34; general college at Trenton graduated 25 from the three- 


elementary, 456 and 141; industrial arts, 17 and = year curriculum and one from the four-year 
14. Newark had no fine-arts eurrieulum in 1929 curriculum. Other graduates for that year had 
but graduated 17 from such a curriculum in completed a two-year curriculum. In 1941, all 
1941. The eollege at Paterson issued 186 gen- the graduates had completed a four-year cur 
eral-elementary certificates in 1929 and 81 of riculum. There were 76 individuals who com- 
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TABLE III 
voTH OF CURRICULA AND NUMBER OF GRADUATES* NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES YEARS ENDING JUNE 
50, 1929 AND 1941 
Number of Graduates 
. aasinon - Total all 
College Two-year Three-year Four-year Five-year curricula 
locations eurriculum curriculum curriculum eurriculum 
1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 1929 1941 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
(; assboro eee 210 108 210 108 
Jersey City ** 72 72 
Montelair .. 197 177 5 197 182 
Newark .... 489 118 489 118 
Pat mn 1SG6 1S 186 1S 
rrenton 273 1 169 209 169 
I mm 1355 25 1 692 5 1381 697 


* Only graduates not previously eligible for certification are included. 
** The State Teachers College at Jersey City opened in September, 1929 


pleted the requirements for the M.A. degree at 
Montclair. Of this number, 71 had previously 
alified for teachers’ certificates. 
Changes in Academic Status of Faculties. 
ntil a better plan is originated, colleges will 
be rated on the basis of the academie status of 
heir faculties. Table IV shows the percentages 
n each eollege who had no degree, those whose 
hest degree was a Bachelor’s, those who had 
e Master’s as their highest degree, and those 


ho had the Doetor’s degree. The status of the 


TABLE IV 


(CADEMIC STATUS OF THE FACULTIES, NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 1940-1941 


Percentage of faculty 
members with years of 
study and highest 

degree earned 
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GHassboro ..s sss. 1¢ q3 17 
Jersey City ..... 2 65 23 
Monteiair oi. *s aa 45 55 
NGWRIE .< dsawes 11 2 a 16 
Patergon: 6c ccws 4 4 63 29 
RYQHEOM 2:6 aida ka t 14 71 11 
Percentage for all 

colleges 1940- 

heer 255 3 8 64 25 
LOZ7—1GZS ccs 163 36 31 31 2 


*Data were used for 1928 because those for 1929 
were not available. 

The above table should be read as follows: At Glass- 
boro there were 30 faculty members. Of this number 
10 per cent. had the Bachelor’s degree, 73 per cent. had 
the Master’s degree and 17 per cent. had the Doctor’s 
degree. In all the colleges, there were 255 faculty 
members. Of these 3 per cent. had no degree, 8 per 
cent. had the Bachelor’s degree, ete. 


six faculties as a whole is compared for 1928! 
and 1941. 


redueed from 36 to 3 and those with the Bache 


The percentage with no degrees was 
lor’s degree from 31 to 8. The percentage with 
the Master’s degree was increased from 31 to 64 


and those with the Doctor’s degree from 2 to 25. 


SUMMARY 


l. The full-time student enrolment in_ the 
New Jersey State teachers colleges in 1929 was 
3,605. The 


colleges having the largest percentages of de 


In 1941, this enrolment was 3,039. 


creased enrolment are those at Glassboro, New 
ark and Paterson. 

2. The enrolments in the part-time and ex 
tension elasses inereased from 1,461 in 1929 to 
1,060 in 1941. 

os The enrolments 
increase from 1,021 in 1929 to 1,150 in 1941. 


1, In 1929, the students enrolled in the sm 


summer-session show an 


mer sessions were for the most part elemen 
In 1941, more than half 


of the summer-session students were high-school 


tary-school teachers. 


teachers. 

5. In 1929, the teachers colleges graduated 
1,381 students who qualified for 1,407 certifi- 
cates. In 1941, there were graduated 692 stu 
dents who qualified for 1,262 certificates. 

6. In 1929, there were very few teachers-col 
lege graduates who qualified for certificates to 
In 1941, 243 or 
3 per cent. of the graduates had completed 


teach in the secondary schools. 


courses for secondary-school teachers; 380 or 
50 per cent. of the graduates had completed 
courses for elementary-school teachers, and 69 
or 10 per cent. had completed courses for 
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both elementary-school and secondary-school 
teachers. 

7. In 1929, all except 26 graduates completed 
In 1941, all 
In ad- 


dition, there were 76 individuals who completed 


a course but two years in length. 
graduates completed a four-year course. 


the requirements for the M.A. degree at Mont- 
clair. Of this number, 71 had previously quali- 
fied for teachers’ certificates. 

8. In 1928, there were 163 instructors in the 
teachers eolleges. In 1941 there were 255. 

9. The academie status of faculty members 
changed from 1928 to 1941 as follows: The per- 
centage with no degree was reduced from 36 to 
3; the percentage with the Bachelor’s degree 
was reduced from 31 to 8; the percentage with 
the Master’s degree was increased from 31 to 64, 
and the percentage with the Doctor’s degree was 
increased from 2 to 25. 

Ropert H. Morrison 

DIRECTOR OF TEACHER EDUCATION, 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Public Relations for Higher 
University of Okla- 


STEW ART. 
d Pp. xiii + 292. 
homa Press. 1942. $3.00. 
Purposes to examine candidly the public-relations 
techniques now in operation, and to present work- 
able plans and procedures that are vital to a wider 
publie appreciation of the problems and the aspira- 
tions of institutions generally More than 20 phases 
of public relations in higher education are covered, 
including the press, radio, exhibits, alumni activities, 
short courses, the role of administrators and faculty, 
pictorial publicity, extension programs, and the steps 
to organize a public-relations program. 
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trated. Swift and Company, Chicago. 1942. 
Free to vocational instructors, teachers trainers, 
and coordinators. 

Written in scientific and objective terms, this book 
deals with the commercial geography, economics, 
nutrition, production, and merchandising of meat, 
More than 150 illustrations are included. 


HoBAN, CHARLES F., JR. Focus on Learning—Mo- 
tion Pictures in the School. Pp, xiii+172.  Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education and published by the ACE, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington. 1942. $2.00. 
sased upon five years of actual use and evaluation 
of motion pictures in selected schools throughout 
the country, this book not only describes the experi- 
ences of teachers in using films and the reactions 
of students but reviews the role of motion pictures 
in education, analyzes the types of educational films 
and their contributions to the learning process, and 
suggests the responsibilities of the teacher in select- 
ing and using films. 

+ 


Public Schools and the 
Pp. 127. Cam- 
New York: Mace- 


UGHES, DONALD. The 
Future (Current Problems). 
bridge: The University Press. 
millan. 1942. $1.25. 

The writer has tried “to set out honestly the virtues 
and vices” of the English ‘‘publie schools.”’ 


McKINNON, KATHERN MAE, Consistency and 

Change in Behavior Manifestations As Observed 
in a Group of Sixteen Children during a Five- 
Year Period (Child Development Monographs, 
No. 30). Pp. xii+144. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1942. $1.85. 
Considers the personality development from the time 
when the 16 children studied attended nursery school 
until they were enrolled in the second or third grade. 
While the investigation centers primarily upon the 
characteristics exhibited by the children in the school 
environment, it also utilizes information obtained 
from the home and other sources. 


seventh Annual Report, New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1941. Pp. 24.  Pub- 
lished by the council, Wellington. 1942. 
No important changes in the council's research pol 
icy were made during 1941 although an unusually 
large number of new investigations were begun. 
Nearly all those carrying out investigations under 
the auspices of the council are doing war work of 
one kind or another, and in some cases wartime dis- 
turbances of the school system have created difficult 
conditions for research; on the whole, however, the 
work has proceeded according to plan. 
& 
and SIMON O. LESSER. Rural 
Schools and Community 
Life. Pp. xx+450. Illustrated. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1942. $3.75. 
‘Many children—few dollars’ sums up the nation’s 
number one educational problem—the teaching of 
rural youth,” according to the publisher’s announce- 
ment. Not a minority, but a full half of the nation’s 
children are being deprived of that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity ‘“‘which should be their birth- 
right as Americans.”” The problem of rural educa- 
tion in its many aspects is discussed. The authors 
have felt that it has its roots in economic, demo- 
graphic, and community conditions and that, par- 
ticularly so far as rural America is concerned, it is 
useless to discuss education as though it pertained 
to the schools alone. School problems receive in- 
tensive consideration, but, in addition, there are 
chapters on rural health, recreation, social welfare, 
the problems of rural youth and of rural Negroes, 
and community planning. 
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